rg                                                            THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORITY
faced, and knew perfectly well that he was faced, in his Biblical
studies and in his controversies, by a formidable array of variant
interpretations of practically every important passage in the
Bible, and of a great number of unimportant passages as well.
He was led to the unshakeable conviction that his interpretation
was the correct one by his experience of justification by faith, and
we may agree that his exegesis of the passages relating to this
particular subject, and indeed many others, is as good and illumi-
nating as any that has ever been produced; but this experience
did not invest him with infallible insight into the meaning of the
entire Word of God. The meaning of the Word of God is in many
passages doubtful, and even the scholar with the best qualifica-
tions is on the horns of much the same dilemma as we have seen
the great mass of Christians to be: cither he must admit that he
does not know the meaning of the Word of God, and therefore
cannot act with conviction, and his submission to the Word of
God comes to be purely theoretical, or else he submits to one
interpretation of the Word (his own or someone else's) rather than
another, and is plunged into the depths of subjectivism. Pro-
testant divines have on the whole adopted the latter alternative,
and Luther himself did so.
The objections which we have so far raised to Luther's doctrine
of authority might have been, and in point of fact often were,
raised by Luther's opponents in his own and immediately subse-
quent times. There are other, objections which could not have
occurred to any of his contemporaries or their immediate suc-
cessors, and are made possible only by modern trends of thought.
They do not therefore touch Luther himself or discredit his think-
ing, since they could scarcely have been avoided or countered by
him. But they deserve to be mentioned, if only because in the
hands of several recent exponents of Continental neo-Lutheran
theology the renewed emphasis on the Wort Gottes emerges as a
virtual return to the Lutheran conception of the Word of God and
its authority.1
The first of these objections is this: Luther's conception of cer-
tain books in the Bible as God's final Word to man, directing him
once and for all as to the right way of conducting his personal and
social life, makes certain assumptions about the nature of God's
revelation to man and human knowledge in general which it is
necessary to reject. Luther assumes that a body of knowledge,
* This is true of K. Heim. Is It not also partly true of Earth, whose views are,
however, developed much more directly from Calvin's than from Luther's?